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N following the history of the successive heads of the 
University of Iowa, the name of the Reverend Doctor 

Silas Totten appears to deserve especial consideration 

as being that of the man who first gave definitive form and 
shape to the University as it nowis. Some confusion appears 
to have arisen as to the title by which the head of the Uni- 
versity was originally known, and we find Dr. Totten vari- 
ously spoken of as President, and as Chancellor. A thorough 
search of the official records makes plain the facts as follows: 
viz., that the title of Chancellor as applied to the head of the 
University had never any legal existence in fact, but was 
simply assumed whenever used. Dean was elected Presi- 
dent, as was Totten, and as were also the two who were 
elected before Dean. The office was denominated President 
from the first. Though Dean is sometimes referred to as 
Chancellor, as was also Totten, it was by some semblance of 
official courtesy without foundation in fact, and his office of 
President was largely nominal, as he was not known to have 
been at the University but twice. Dr. Totten was the first 
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head of the University to be in actual residence, and to do the 
work of the office of President, by which title he was officially 
known. 

The subject of this sketch was born in Schoharie County, 
New York, on the 26th day of March, A. D., 1804. His 
scholastic education was obtained at Union College, Schenec- 


tady, from which he graduated with honor in the class of — 


1830. Shortly after his graduation he was elected tutor in 
Mathematics in his Alma Mater, and occupied this position from 
1831 to. 1833. In April, 1833, Mr. Totten was appointed 
professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Wash- 
ington (now Trinity) College, Hartford, Connecticut. On the 
24th day of August, of the same year, he was married to 
Mary Isham. 

During this year also he was ordered Deacon in the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in St. Paul’s Church, Wallingford, 
Connecticut, by the Right Reverend Thomas C. Brownell, 
Bishop of Connecticut, having already pursued theological 
studies under the direction of Professor Alonzo Potter, after- 
wards Bishop of Pennsylvania. In June, 1836, Professor 
Totten was ordained Priest by Bishop Brownell in Christ 
Church, Hartford, Connecticut. His work at Washington 
College was markedly successful, and the. confidence which 
he inspired ‘in those with whom he was associated in this 
educational work was shown by his election on May 4th, 1837, 
to the Presidency of the College, and also to the Hobart Pro- 
fessorship of Belles Lettres and Oratory, an honor which was 
speedily recognized in the world of ietters by the gift of the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from Union College, 
his Alma Mater, in 1838. Dr. Totten was President of 
Trinity College, then known as Washington College, tor 
eleven years, resigning the office on the 3rd of August, 1840. 
During his administration the College made marked progress. 
A new building was added, and vested funds were largely 
increased; the name of the institution was changed from 
Washington to Trinity at the request of the alumni; the 
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graduates were organized into the House of Convocation as a 
constituent part of the academic body, and a chapter of the 
ancient and honorable Phi Beta Kappa society was established, 
of which Dr. Totten was the first President. 

In June, 1849, Dr. Totten was elected Professor of Rhetoric 
and Mental Philosophy in the College of William and Mary 
at Williamsburg, Virginia, and was occupied with this work 
until October, 1859, when he accepted a call to the rector- 
ship of Trinity parish, Iowa City, lowa. He entered upon 
the duties of the office on the 12th day of November of this 
year; and with this date his work as a citizen of Iowa begins. 
His rectorship was of short duration, for his experience and 
ability were speedily recognized by the authorities of the State 
University, and on November 27th. 1859, he was elected 
President of the University, to enter upon the duties of that 
office June rst, 1860. During the year that intervened Dr. 
Totten officiated as rector of Trinity parish, and, was also 
occupied with the University authorities in preparing the 
buildings and apparatus for the opening of the University, and 
in rearranging the curriculum. On the Ist of July, 1860, he 
resigned the rectorship of the parish to devote his time 
wholly to University interests, although holding services for 
the parish from time to time during the following year until 
June of 1871, when his successor took charge. ‘Vhe College 
of William and Mary conferred upon him the honor of its 
LL. D. degree in 1860. Dr. Totten’s administration of the 
University of lowa displayed the same power and ability that 
had marked all his work hitherto, and although short, it was 
a period of growth and advancement for the institution. He 
resigned the office on the 23rd of August, 1862. 

During the winter of 1862-3 that followed, his time was 
largely occupied in work for Griswold College, Davenport, 
Iowa, and he was instrumental in raising funds to discharge 
the indebtedness of the buildings of that institution. 

In September, 1863, Dr. Totten removed from Iowa to 
Illinois and took up the active work of the Church’s ministry 
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as rector of St. John’s Church, Decatur. Here he established 
a school for, young ladies which proved a marked success. 
He continued this work for three years, removing in 1866 to 
Lexington, Kentucky, to take up work of a similar character. 
In that year Dr. Totten, assisted by his three daughters, 
opened in Lexington the well known Christ Church Semi- 
nary, a Church-school for young ladies, and a most impor- 
tant institution of learning of the Diocese of Kentucky. The 
work of this school and the duties of missionary at large 
in the Diocese occupied him until his death, on the 7th of 
October, 1873, when he passed to his reward, honored, 
beloved and respected by all who were associated with him. 

Dr. Totten was somewhat known in the field of writers. 
In 1836 he published « A new Introduction to the Science of 
Algebra,” a mathematical work of quite wide use in its day, 
in both schools and colleges. In 1848 he published “The 
Analogy of Truth” in four discourses, with a discourse on the 
connection between practical piety and sound doctrine, a 
volume of 108 pages; and in the same year he was the author 
of « A Letter about Jubilee College.” 

Though most of his life engaged in the work of education, 
Dr. Totten was constantly making use of every opportunity 
of work for the Church whose orders he possessed, and his 
services as a clergyman of the Episcopal Church were most 
highly valued. Throughout all his life as opportunity offered 
he made use of his ministry in assisting neighboring clergymen 
in officiating in vacant parishes, and in doing missionary duty 
in the vicinity of the schools and colleges in which he was 
employed. 

During the last few years of his life his Church home was 
Christ Church, Lexington, Kentucky, where he was most 
intimately associated with Reverend Doctor J. S. Shipman, 
then rector of the parish, and a few characteristic words 
from his pen may most fittingly close this all too brief sketch | 
of a life so useful. 


‘Were I called upon to describe Dr. Totten’s character in 
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a single sentence, I should say that it was beautifully, almost 
marvellously, dalanced. There was not a feature in his char- 
acter that was not strong; I could never see that any one was 
stronger than another. With an intellect as cold and as clear 
as an icicle, there was yet a soul within him, which I verily 
believe, would have taken him to the block or to the stake, 
in witness of the truth of his convictions. It was on a mission- 
ary errand that he was suddenly stricken with disease. He 
reached the parish, but found himself unable to officiate. The 
surplice, which he had folded at his home to wear in his min- 
istrations at the altar, was to be unfolded only to enwrap his 
lifeless body for the grave. Noble Soldier of the Cross! He 
fell, as such as he would wish to fall, with his harness on.” 


Nore.—It seems peculiarly fitting that it should have fallen to the lot of 
the writer to prepare for THE ReEcor»D this sketch of the life of Dr. Totten; 
inasmuch as his Almz Matres were those two Colleges of which Dr. 
Totten was President, Trinity College, Hartford, whose degrees in Arts 
the writer holds, and the University of Iowa from which he has degrees 
in Medicine and Divinity. 


THE LANDSCAPES OF EARLY IOWA. 


BY PROP? Tony McBRID®S: 
“OWA is a land of beauty. No traveler makes his sum- 
4 mer outing by her prairie highways, north, south, 
#—) east, or west, but returns to tell of wondrous fields, 
sunny pastures, groves, farm houses and villages hardly else- 
where to be matched. So completely has the whole State 
passed beneath the plow, so quickly. assumed the appear- 
ance of one vast farm, that one who thus studies the Lowa of 
to-day realizes with difficulty the strange picturesque wildness 
of fifty or sixty years ago when of farms, villages, cities, over 
the vastly greater part of this area there were none. For the 
benefit of those whose later experience makes them familiar 
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with the present status only, it has been thought worth while 
to describe briefly the Iowa of that earlier day. For older 
men this is less needed; such have but to shut their eyes a 
moment tiil memory, all too willing, lifts up again the vision 
of past scenes and years. ; 
It might perhaps be thought that the signs of human occu- 
pation form the chief distinguishing characteristic of the new 
physiognomy; but this is only partly true. Our human sym- 
pathy leads us to dwell on such features and to find in them 
a certain charm. But even were all the houses suddenly to 
disappear, even though the netted highways with right-angled 
meshes should dissolve and blend again unmarked into the 
adjoining fields, even then the prehistoric landscape would 
lack much of restoration. Hill, valley, rock and stream are 
always of course the same, but these form only the back- 
ground, the skeleton; the charm, as the character, lies in the 
details with which the larger features are evermore clothed and 
covered. In detail the modern landscape is very different 
from the old. Apart from inequality of surface diversity in 
the appearance of a country is due largely to the distribu- 
tion of forest and meadow. This distribution ever pictur- 
esque, at least in eastern Iowa, remains to-day so far 
unchanged as to indicate the original conditions. True, very 
much of our Iowa woodland has been reduced to so-called 
farms or pasture-fields, but enough still remains to suggest 
the principal outlines of those landscapes which must have 
met the eye of the earliest civilized inhabitant. The differ- 
ences lie deeper and affect alike the forest and the prairie. 
Of course planted groves of all sorts must be forgotten. The 
primeval woods were confined to two very dissimilar locations; 
to ridges of clay, sand, .or rock and to flood-plains of streams, 
flats more or less wide, subject to overflow; all the richest, 
most fertile areas of the State were prairie. Sometimes the 
two poorer regions mentioned blent, or came close together, 
especially since lowa streams have a fashion of cutting through 
ridges and rocks; but not infrequently the streams were found 


or 
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shaded with only a fringe of their characteristic species while 
groves of forest trees covered isolated hill tops far away. 
The primeval forests in these diverse localities were very dif- 
ferent in character. The species were different. Down by the 
streams the wild plum, wild cherry, box-elder, soft maple and 
elm made with the grape and Virginia-creeper thickets almost 
or wholly impassable, with shade so dense that the ground 
beneath was absolutely bare. Where by the junction of two 
streams the flood-plain was widened with richer alluvial soil, 
walnuts, hackberries and cottonwoods with an occasional bur- 
oak, gave to the woodland more the appearance of an eastern 
forest, and here and there on rocky banks were groves of 
hard maple rivalling those of Pennsylvania and Vermont. 
But on the clay ridges the white oak flourished sometimes to 
the exclusion of all else; while the most striking peculiarity of 
the Iowa upland forest was its openness. One could drive 
through it anywhere. To one following some long clay 
ridge the trees opened on every hand as ina royal park, and 
out past their clean white weathered boles on a summer day 
the emerald prairie gleamed and shone to the horizon’s edge. 
Even in the midst of these wooded hills there was.many an 
open mead, an area perfectly bare of trees, an acre, ten acres, 
or a section, it might be where no tree had ever stood. Here 
the ground received the drainage of the surrounding region, 
was therefore more moist and covered with denser grass. 
Around the margin of such a little meadow sometimes the 
hazel flourished with the blackberry, the plum and thorn. 
Instead of grass-grown mead, sometimes occurred a lake of 
greater or less extent; sometimes a lake filled full of aquatic 


or marsh-loving vegetation, a morass in which incautious 


quadrupeds were lost continually. Such morasses were not 
infrequent in the woods on the hill-tops forty or fifty feet above 
the surrounding prairie lowlands. Everywhere, however 
grew the grass, rankest where the soil was strongest except, 
as noted, immediately along the banks of thicket-bordered 
streams. In many cases even the thicket was lacking by the 
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stream and the grass grew down to the water’s edge. The 
Cedar river in its upper courses, used to flow along mile after 
mile through open prairie with scarcely a bush to darken its 
pellucid waters while any forest to which. the stream might 
rightfully lay claim shaded the sandy hill-tops sometimes 
miles away! The woods of to-day are all thickets where 
time has not sufficed in the struggle for place to give the 
stronger individuals such preéminence as effectually shuts out 
all smaller growth. To the old regime or status contributed 
likewise the annual fires which swept all grass-grown regions, 
forest and prairie alike, keeping down the natural increase of 
the forest so that only the hardiest individual under excep- 
tional conditions managed to thrive at all. Occasionally where 
some ‘old settler” still preserves them may yet be seen some 
of the old oaks of Iowa’s primeval woods. Such trees are 
-now, owing to the absence of forest fires, wholly surrounded 
by “second growth ” and do not show to the casual observer 
for what they really are; but if one be privileged to walk 
through such a surviving bit of woodland and can for the 
once imagine the smaller trees removed, and the ground 
beneath the remaining lofty white oaks carpeted with grass, 
he may even yet at least in imagination see the woods of Iowa 
when through their shades the Sacs and Foxes “pursued the 
panting deer.” 

But if the woodlands have thus undergone notable altera- 
tion hardly less remarkable to the eye of the careful observer 
are the changes to which the simple prairie has likewise been 
subjected. Here the modifications are of two sorts: in the 
relative moisture and in the flora entire. I am aware that it 
is rather hazardous to indulge in any positive assertions in 
reference to matters meteorological; still I belive it wili be 
readily conceded that the prairies of Iowa are everywhere 
appreciably drier than they were prior to their cultivation. 
This we may attribute not to any special change in climate, 
but to the simple fact of universal drainage consequent upon | 
the processes of agriculture. The prairies were wet, and in all 
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low places staid wet. Very rarely did the surplus water pass 
off by anything like a ditch as now, but every valley was.a 
bog, utterly impassable to man or beast. The waters did not 
seem to run at all, but gradually evaporated or sank to lower 
and lower strata. Our pioneers were great readers of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress and thoroughly did they appreciate Bun- 
yan’s famous slough. ‘They pronounced it s/ew and no one 
needed to go far to ascertain exactly the force of the dreaming 
tinker’s figure. Over the oozy sloughs the sedges waved 
head-high, and into their treacherous depths horses, oxen or 
even men ventured at peril of their lives. 

To fitly describe the changes in the prairie flora would 
require a special article. We must content ourselves with 
mention of one or two facts which are sufficiently suggestive. 
In a state of nature every region has a flora of its own, every 
species holds in check another and all persist from year to 
year, from century to century, in state of trembling equi- 
librium. The slightest interruption produces an immediate 
effect, starts a readjustment. What then must have been the 
effect when the ploughshare overturned thousands of acres in 
a single day, The whole flora of the prairie went down to 
rise no more, to give place to plants of man’s selecting and to 
weeds. The original prairie flora included species compara- 
tively few; only such as could endure an annual conflagration 
found a place. Plants suited for such conditions are either 
those having perennial subterranean stems and roots, or 
annuals whose seeds are in some way protected from the 
action of the fire. Most prairie plants were of the class first 
named. In the lowlands, under the general name of slough- 
grass, sedges covered thousands of acres with a mantle of 
deepest green, -whose lustrous sheen went waving in the 
breath of summer like the rolling of the tropic sea; on the 
highiands “upland prairie grass” offered in softer tints an 
equally attractive picture. Here too flourished the red-root 
(Amorpha canescens) with leaden foliage and purple flowers, 
pest of the ploughman, and the wild rose blushed all unseen. 
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In moister meadows the Habenaria, the green fringed orchid, 
waved its creamy spikes and the wild lilies tossed their fiery 
cups. Everywhere Lobelias sprang and in the swamps wild 
parsnip stood in forests and hemlock filled_the air with odors 
rank. Later in the year the composites took the field com- 
pletely. The sunflowers spread their cloth of gold, the 
torches of Liatris flared, the compass plant marked with 
edge-set leaves the meridian of the prairie and lifted its tall 
stems distilling resin. In fact one can hardly imagine any 
thing more richly beautiful than an Iowa prairie in full bloom 
under the summer sun. Only the fertile pastures of the Alps 
can show such wealth of color and these by their scant dimen- 
sions hardly offer a comparison. Against the invasion of 
foreign plants the native species formed efficient barrier, but 
once disturbed, the charm was broken and hosts of alien 
species occupied the ground. For instance blue-grass, now 
so common, seems at the outset to have been wholly lacking. 
It can endure the plough; not so our native grasses. It will 
even drive out most other weeds and as we know has over- 
run the State. The plantain came with the pioneers and 
dandelion followed shortly atter; although as late as 1854 
there were no dandelions in some of our eastern counties, 
and surely none further west. In the year mentioned people 
sent from Iowa to Pennsylvania for dandelion seed! Vhe 
cockle bur was unknown and ragweeds contined to narrow 
limits. ‘The flora of the prairies has been whoily changed. 
Since the characteristic animals of a region also lend char- 
acter to its landscapes, a word or two as to faunal changes 
may not perhaps be out of place. Changes in the animal 
world are of course even more radical than those seen in the 
world of plants. Deer that were once abundant are entirely 
gone and even many a smaller species quite extinct. Even 
the avian fauna, if students tell us rightly, has been more or 
less modified by the inrush of civilized man. The prairie- 
hens were a most common bird over the whole prairie. All 
day long you could hear the rustling of their wings, and in the 
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winter mornings their trumpeting filed the State with strains 
of more than martial music. Mating took place in early spring 
and every old restdent must remember the abundant eggs 
with which the prairies were once strewn. The prairie 
fires which should have taken place in autamn sometimes 
were delayed and did not come until the grass was dry 
enough again to burn in the following spring. Often before 
the fires would come the prairie-hens had made their nests. 
The birds all flew before the fiery storm and after the blaze had 
passed many a nest lay white with ruined eggs, conspicuous 
upon the blackened plain. 

Even parrots once enlivened the groves and meadows of 
our southern counties. Great flocks settled in spring on leaf- 
less trees and lit them up with the colors of the rainbow, easy 
mark, alas! for every idle vagabond with wit enough to carry 
a gun. . 

Twice in the year were the landscapes of lowa glorious 
with a beauty they can show no more: in summer, when as 
described the whole earth was one parterre in which nature 
displayed her maximum variety of vegetation, the attainment 
of unnumbered ages; in autumn, when that same vegetation 
the frost-cured harvest of the year, went down in general 
conflagration. After a few killing frosts came then as now 
the delightful sunny weather which passes on to Indian sum- 
mer, and the prairies became perfectly dry. ‘Then came the 
fires. Where they started or to what end no one seemed to 
know. Various were the explanations offered. It was said 
the Indians lit the fires to set the great game in motion. Some 
thought the fires were started by the careless habit of the 
passing hunter. A better explanation lay in the fact that fire 
was needed to make clean the way for next year’s crop of 
grass. At any rate no one seemed to care much whether 


the prairie burned or not and everywhere precautions, back- 


firing, ploughing, were taken to protect the pioneer’s scanty 
stack-yards. Fires were expected and people were on the 
look-out for them every night. Sometimes their coming was 
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announced by smoke which filled the air by day with filmy haze, 
and at evening rolled in cloudy masses down the low water- 
sheds of the plain. . More frequently by night a pale red tint 
appeared along the horizon’s edge, a light_reflected, as from 
the sky to-day comes to the traveiler the glare of a distant elec- 
tric-lighted city. If there were no wind the phenomena were 
repeated sometimes for days together before ever we saw the 
flames at all. We learned the first approach by the ever 
increasing smoke until at length along the sky-line of our 
landscape we saw the painted flames, like distant choppy 
waves on a sunrise-tinted sea; so slowly they came on, the 
very poetry of combustion, as tuft after tuft of tall blue-stem 
went up in lambent blaze. By morning everything had 
passed; the blackened prairie spread for miles, far as the eye 
could reach, the image and reality of desolation. But if once 
upon a prairie-fire the wind should rise, then came the storm, 
a fiery blizzard of destruction. The flames sped along the 
ground with marvellous rapidity, the air was burdened with 
ashes and flying sparks, and great smoke wreaths were rolled 
along in ever increasing volume, darkening the sun. Whole 
hill-sides burned as by a single blaze, and down in the valleys 
where the grass was high the flames were higher still and the 
roar terrific. No living creature could stand before the storm. 
Everything ran for life. Deer, led by wonderful instinct, 
sought the streams and pools; wolves dashed in terror past 
the settler’s cabin, and the wild fox found his covert in the 
‘bank. Domestic animals shared the excitement of their 
wilder kin. Horses neighed, cattle bawled and all ran to and 
fro striving to escape the rude confine which alone insured 
their safety. Of course, such a storm was but a moment in 
its passing, but grand in its on-come and retreat, while in its 
‘wake was left the same blackened prairie as before, only that 
everywhere the fires continued in unburned tufts and smould- 
ering heaps, smoking by day and blazing up at night like fit- 
ful embers. 

There are yet many among us to whom the whole history 
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of our State is but life’s memory. In the hearts of such, 
amid all the refinements of modern life there rises often doubt- 
less a longing unconfessed, a keen desire for the old-time 
freedom and the wild beauty of that earlier day when the 
State was new. That may not be; no more for them nor for 
the generations following. Let such rather congratulate them- 
selves on the experience which is theirs. Once only in 
recorded time has nature turned over to the hands of civilized 
man a world in newness, freshness, absolute. Has destiny 
made us in any sense partakers of the gift unique, ours be the 
joy, ours too the peculiar responsibility of use. 


EARLY INSTRUCTION IN PHYSICS IN IOWA. 


BY FRANCIS E. NIPHER. 

HE modern method of teaching Physics by labora- 

tory methods, was put into practical operation on a 

large scale in Iowa, at an early day. There had 

been some discussion concerning a reform in the method of 
teaching Physics, and at the School of Technology in Boston 
an experimental laboratory for more advanced students had 
been started. But the plan of instruction had not been worked 
out. It was a serious question to determine upon experi- 
mental work which students of various grades might profitably 
undertake. It was to this question that Professor Gustavus 
Hinrichs addressed his attention, and the plans for which he 
put into practical operation at the State University of Iowa in 
the year 1870-71. At that time the University gave instruc- 
tion in one preparatory or sub-freshman year. The catalogue 
of 1870-71 gives the names of 136 students who were then 
pursuing sub-freshman work, many of whom are to-day well 
known inlowa. There were also 78 special students. Nearly 
all of these were started in a course of experimental labora- 
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tory work. The class was divided into four sections, and the 
afternoons of the five school days and Saturday forenoon were 
wholly given up to laboratory instruction. Professor Hinrichs 
and his two assistants, Mr. W. C. Preston and the writer, 
devoted their entire time to this work. The manual of in- 
struction used was the newly published « Elements of Physics 
demonstrated by the Student’s own Experiments,” which had 
just been published for Professor Hinrichs by Griggs, Wat- 
son & Day, of Davenport. _Each student worked independ- 
ently of every other. Each experiment to be undertaken 
required certain pieces of apparatus, which were given per- 
manent places at the tables. They included such experiments 
as the specific gravity of solids and of liquids; the accurate 
measurements of areas, lengths and angles; the determination 
of frictional coéficients between flat surfaces, and of shafting; 
the parallelogram of forces; the laws of pulleys and the in- 
clined plane; a study of the laws of liquid pressure in com- 
municating vessels; the flow of liquids in tubes; action of the 
siphon; a study of the laws of string vibrations, and of musical 
sounds in air columns; a determination of the velocity of 
-sound; the flexure of loaded beams; the solubility of various 
substances; the laws for the refraction and the reflection of 
light; a prismatic study of color; the law of lenses; the mag- 
nifying power of microscopes and telescopes; the illuminating 
power of lights at varying distances, and many of the simpler 
phenomena of electricity and magnetism. 

The manual of Physics was provided with blank pages up- 
on which a record of the experiments was kept. This journal 
of work was preceded by a few printed pages of general 
instructions and suggestions, with illustrative records of experi- 
ments made by students. It was expected that much of this 
work would find its way into the high schools of the State, 
when young men and women who had received this instruc- 
tion should become teachers. 

Inthe Freshman year, the work was continued on a somewhat 
higher plane, and graphical solutions of equations suggested 
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by the plotting of observations was begun. The aim was to 
determine the law of the apparatus used, by an inductive 
method. Some of the quantitative work of the previous year 
was reduced by these more advanced methods. Such were 
a determination of the relation between the distances of object 
and image in convex lenses; the relation between the applied 
force and the load in various pulley systems, and the inclined 
plane, where the element of friction was included. 

The student also determined the relation between volume, 
temperature and pressure in gases; the laws for uniformly 
accelerated motion; the motion of rolling and of sliding bodies 
on inclined surfaces; the orbit of projectiles as shown in water 
jets; the laws of the simple and the compound pendulum; 
the moment of inertia of bodies of various forms about the 
principal axes of figure; the equation of magnetic lines for a 
bar magnet; the law of damping of vibrating bodies; the law 
of probability in the drawing of balls from an urn, and many 
other relations of a similar character. In all of this work the 
student was continually instructed to consider the degree of 
precision attained. It was not considered particularly impor- 
tant that fine instruments of precision should be used. It was 
simply insisted that the young investigator should do his best 
with the apparatus given him, and that he should then deter- 
mine the possible or probable errors of his final result. 

Toward the close of the second year of this work Professor 
Hinrichs gave his Freshman class a problem which was 
designed to test their ability as investigators. He gave them 
the periodic time and the mean distance from the sun of the 
various planets, of the solar system and asked them to bring 
in a solution showing the relation between these quantities. 
The students were informed that after having this informa- 
tion, Kepler had labored for seventeen years before he could 
discover the law. It was a matter of gratification alike to 
teachers and students, to see how many of the Freshmen dis- 
covered this law and presented complete solutions in less than 
two days. 
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All of this was very grand. There is not in this country 
to-day affiner course of instruction, or one which is more 
thoroughly carried out in the details which characterize 
thorough work. 

During the year 1871~2, the sub-freshman class to whom 
such instruction was given, numbered 131 and the Freshman 
class numbered 61, making in all 192 students. 

During these two years, while this course of study was 
carried.on, Professor Hinrichs published at first a monthly, 
and finally a quarterly journal. The first was called the 
American Sctentific Monthly, and it was continued from July 
to December inclusive, in 1870. The quarterly journal was 
called the School Laboratory, and was published during the 
years 1871:and 1872. These publications gave an account of 
the work then being done,and published the details of experi- 
ments made by individual students. These publications were 
widely distributed in this country and in Europe, and they 
undoubtedly aidcd very greatly in the introduction of this 
kind of instruction in Physics, which is now universal. 

It is{not necessary now to go into a history of the causes 
which resulted in the temporary suspension of this work in 
the State University ef Iowa. It could serve no useful pur- 
pose, excepting to show that all men are not equally wise and 
that they differ in many other important particulars. This 
general truth is so universally admitted that it seems unneces- 


sary to support it by an appeal to the local history of any 
particular region. 


St. Louts, October 7, 1895. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH: OF THE UNITED STATES 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 


of the profession was early recognized by Washing- 
ton. In his report to Congress, on a military peace 
establishment, he urges the necessity of such education, and 
invites attention to how much our cause suffered from the want 
of discipline and the lack of instruction. 


Historical association, as well as military importance, pointed 
to West Point as the most desirable location for the establish- 
ment of a Military Academy. 

Although Washington throughout his administration con- 
tinually impressed on the country the importance of establish- 
ing a school, where at least officers might be educated for the 
Engineer Corps and “the Artillery arm, nothing was done 
until March 16th, 1802, when an act was passed by Congress, 
establishing a Military Academy at West Point. This school 
was to consist of ten cadets of engineers and forty of artillery. 

From how feeble a germ has come the outgrowth of our 
Military Academy, says Miss Berard in her “Reminiscences 
of West Point,” is apparent trom the fact that on May 3rd, 
1802 the entire establishment consisted of one officer, Major 
Jonathan Williams, the Superintendent; two instructors, Cap- 
tains Barron and Mansfield, assistant professors in mathematics 
(the professorship was not created until 1812) ; and four cadets. 

Under Major Williams, a polished gentleman and a distin- 
guished soldier, the Academy, says General Cullum, “ quickly 
received tone and character, steadily advanced in discipline and 
usefulness, and brought forth golden fruit in its distinguished 
graduates, who did brilliant service in our second war with 
Great Britain, which began in gloom and disaster and ended in 
a blaze of glory.” 

Of the graduates who did service in this war, one-sixth 
laid down their lives, one-fourth were mortally or severely 
wounded, and one-fifth of those who survived received one or 
two brevets for distinguished gallantry during the war. 
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In 1812 Congress passed a law greatly increasing the Mili- 
tary Academy, but through the hostility and mismanagement 
of the then Secretary of War, one Dr. William Eustis, nothing 
was done to carry out its ample provisions. 

On the 30th of September, 1812, Cadet Charles S. Merchant 
reported for duty at West Point; the acting Superintendent Cap- 
tain Alden Partridge and the newly arrived “ f/ede ” then con- 
stituted the whole of the magnificent Military Academy, which 
under the existing law was to consist of two hundred and sixty 
cadets, one Professor of Engineering, one of Natural Phil- 
osophy, and one of Mathematics (each with an assistant), one 
teacher of French and one of Drawing 

Cadet Merchant was at once admitted without inquiry into 
his mental or physical qualifications, and constituted the entire 
corps with its {four classes. 

By December of the same year the Corps was increased by 
five other aspirants of military glory; but winter had now set 
in and these six young men were furloughed, as was then cus- 
tomary, until April 1813, when the Military Academy with 
scarce a score of cadets, resumed its existence, under more 
favorable circumstances, Dr. Eustis being succeeded at this 
time as Secretary of War by General John Armstrong. 

Although the Military Academy continued to grow under 
the supervision of General Armstrong, the school was sadly 
in need of an efficient superintendent; the exigencies of the 
war then existing with Great Britain, keeping the Chief of 
Engineers, who was ex-oficzo Superintendent, in the field. 

Captain Partridge proved entirely unequal to the high duties 
entrusted to him, and the school made little or no progress 
under his administration. 

The appointment of Major Sylvanus Thayer, in 1817, wasa 
most fortunate one for the Academy. Major Thayer. of the 
Engineer Corps, a graduate of the institution, was a scientific 
soldier and scholar, a man of high character, zealous in the 
performance of his duty, and one in every way fitted to under- 
take the prodigious task of bringing order out of the confusion 
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into which the affairs of the Academy had fallen under the 
mismanagement of his predecessor. 

The Academy at this time was in a most deplorable condi- 
tion; the number of cadets was much below that authorized 
by law, they had been admitted at all ages, from twelve to 
thirty-four, many were totally unfitted for the military profes- 
sion. No preliminary mental and physical examinations, as 
required by law, were made; no classification by merit existed; 
no system seemed to have been pursued in the advancement 
and graduation of the cadets, the latter depending upon 
the vacancies in the army and the ages and growth cof the 
cadets, rather than upon any rigid inquiry into their attain- 
ments or fitness to become officers; some despite the law of 
1812 requiring that they should go “through all the classes,” 
became officers in four months, while others dragged on for 
nearly six years. Military instruction was confined to an 
occasional lecture, infantry drill, the manual of the piece and 
some target practice in artillery; discipline was at the lowest 
ebb; the Professors were mostly old men, and in a state of 
chronic feud with their superior. 

Major Thayer went energetically to work, examinations were 
held, and the incompetent, indolent and vicious students were 
dismissed; the cadets were organized into a battalion of two 
companies, a commissioned officer was appointed Commandant 
of Cadets and held responsible for the military instruction. 

Cadets were classified and divided into small sections for 
more thorough instruction; the course of study was greatly 
improved, and an Academic Board with the Superintendent at 
its head was organized. * 

‘«« These successive advances which so marvelously elevated 
the tone and character of the Military Academy in less thana 
year,” says General Cullum, “are best exemplified by the first 
regulations under Major Thayer’s superintendency.” ‘These 
regulations provided for a January and June examination, pro- 
hibited examinations for admission after September rst; estab- 
lished an annual encampment in lieu of vacations, which were 
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abolished; allowed only those to be graduated who had gone 
through the exercises of two entire encampments; made a 
diploma the evidence of having completed the full course of 
studies; and secured promotion to the grade.of a commissioned 
officer according to merit. 

Colonel Thayer continued to occupy the chair of Superin- 
tendent until 1833, when he was relieved at his own request. 

To the energy, untiring devotion, scholarly attainments, 
high character and noble patriotism of this distinguished 
officer, the high place that West Point has attained among the 
military institutions of the world, is largely due, and to him 
well belongs the title of ‘Father of the United States Military 
Academy.” 

The course of instruction, the discipline, and administration 
of the Academy as prescribed by General Thayer, have prac- 
tically remained the same. 

General Thayer has been succeeded by many distinguished 
Superintendents, under whose administration the Academy 
has steadily progressed; from a small beginning it has grown 
to be a world renowned institution, educating some three 
hundred and fifty pupils for all branches of the service. 

C. B. VoGpEs, 


ist Lieutenant rst Infantry. 
Towa City, October, 1894. 


THE ROLL CALL. 


BY Ss. Hei BY BRS: 
RECITED AT THE BANQUET OF THE SOCIETY OF THE ARMY OF THE TEN- 
NESSEE, TWENTY-SEVENTH REUNION, CINCINNATI, O., SEPT. 17, 1895. 


ay LIE Army of the Tennessee 

I Satin its banquet hall, 

“dN The flags waved high, and radiantly 

ounvoe The lights shone over all. 

Sweet music filled the festal place, 
And woman’s bright eyes shone 

On many a bearded soldier’s face 
Who through the war had gone. 
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And trumpets sounded in the hall, 
And muskets stood in line, 

And sabers hung upon the wall 
And wreaths of oak and pine. 

A white tent with its sentinel, 
A cannon dark and grim 

Stood on the stage—and once there fell 
Sounds of a battle hymn. 


It was as if they camped again 
Beside a southern sea, 

And fain would hear the bugle strain, 
The morning’s reveille. 

As if these faces of the fair 
To some far bivouac came, 

The soldier’s life an hour to share— 
An hour to share his fame. 


And down the banquet tables went 
Full many a jest and tale 
Of bivouac life, of wood, and tent, 
And ships that stood the gale. 
And tales of heroes, buried long, 
And tales of love they had, 
Till speech, and toast, and wine, and song, 
Made all the banquet glad. 


Then spake the leader, ‘Call the roll 
_ Of comrades, live or dead,” 
And silence seized on every soul 
As the long list was read. 
A hundred colonels of the line, 
And countless men in blue, 
Salute and give the countersign 
And pass the long hall through. 


Departed spirits of the dead— 
Of comrades gone before— 
Into the banquet hall are led 
As by some conqueror. 
And one by one their faces came 
To every banqueter, 
Each spirit soldier heard his name 
And seemed to answer “Here.” 
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So all the dead that once had been 
Of that gay company, 

Familiar now again were seen 
As plain as plain could be; 

And every soldier round the board, 
And every bright eye there, 

Saw spirit plumes and flashing sword, 
Bugles and trumpeter. 


And none were scared, for blood nor scar, 
Nor terror, any sign 
Were on these spirits of the war— 
Their forms were half divine. 
Radiant they stood like men who knew 
Some duty nobly done—- 
Some finished work, some great life through— 
Some glorious haven won. 


A soldier’s smile was on each face, 
A soldier’s brow each had, 

And glory seemed to fill the place 
And every heart was glad. 

And these rejoiced, these spirits, too, 
To see the goblets fill, 

And now, amidst their comrades, knew 
They were remembered still. 


That Donelson was not forgot, 
Nor Shiloh’s bloody sea— 
That Grant and Sherman’s names were caught 
By immortality. 
That Logan’s name was still a word 
For all that’s good and brave; 
That little children’s hearts are stirred. 
To see McPherson’s grave. 


That Vicksburg’s heights and Corinth’s plain, 
And Chattanooga won, 
With all its hero-hearts of slain 
To fame were passing on. 
That in the temples of the great, 
Atlanta’s name is seen, 
And all ‘the hundred days” of fate, 
And war, and death, between. 
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So here and there their comrades meét 
As on that night, I ween— 

The spirit forms again to greet 
And keep their memory green. 

Who would not give a year of life 
One little hour to be 

With friend or sweetheart, child or wife, 
In that great company ? 


To say he sat beside of one 
Who charged on Lookout’s Height! 
Who braved the forts of Donelson, 
Or led Resaca’s fight! 
That at yon banquet board he heard 
Grey bearded soldiers tell 
How the great nation’s heart was stirred 
The day Atlanta fell. 


Who would not give his gold to sit 
A night with men like these, 

Whose names, whose fame, with swords 
For the new centuries. 

To hear them sing once more the song— 
The trumpet sound again, 

The notes that cheered the lines along 
Of Sherman and his men. 


Oh, soldiers of the Tennessee, 
When the last roll is said, 

And not a name to call there’! be, 
Save names of heroes dead; 

Still may you in some banquet hall 
In yonder heavens fair, 

United and assembled all 
See Grant and Sherman there. 


And if to guests of heaven is lent 
The power to see and hear, 
O’er seas and skies and continent, 
O’er all things far and near; 
May your glad eyes look down and see 
As time her distance speeds, ’ 
The land you saved still great and free, 
Immortal through your deeds. 


Were 


writ 
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ADDRESS OF EX-SENATOR JAMES HARLAN, 
AT THE LAYING OF THE CORNER STONE OF THE 
IOWA SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT, 


At Des MoINEs, SEPTEMBER 6TH, 1894. 


Mr. President, Members of the G. A. R. Posts, and Fellow 
Citizens : 

TANDING-here on the summit of these Des Moines 
hills, in the shadow of Iowa’s State capitol, to initi- 
ate, as spokesman for the Commission, the erection 

of a monument to commemorate in art, the patriotic deeds of 
her heroes, human language is too feeble to fitly express my 
emotions. Fifty and one years ago I first saw that great river 
styled “an arm of the sea” which flows along our eastern 
border two hundred miles away from the spot on which we 
now stand, and three hundred and fifty miles away from that 
other great river on our western border, equally an arm of 
the sea, which two majestic streams have been holding in 
-their gentle embrace, during untold centuries the wonderful 
country called by its primeval inhabitants “the beautiful land,” 
out of which our beloved State has been created. 


AS I THEN SAW It. 


Bordering on these two majestic rivers, and the numerous 
confluents which meandered down its eastern and western 
water sheds, were seen level valley lands varying in width 
from a mere roadway to several miles in breadth, adorned with 
forest trees free from underbrush, and small prairies covered 
with a luxuriant growth of wild grasses, radiant with flowers. 
Touching these valleys was found a margin of hills, rounded 
by time’s caressing fingers, gently rising above the adjacent 
streams, and speedily melting into undulating prairies, inter- 
spersed with groves, stretching away to the boundaries con- 
cealed by the horizon, the surface resembling the swells and 
roll of the waters of the ocean, adorned with a flora and 
enlivened with a fauna as brilliant and inviting as man’s eyes 
ever beheld, supported by a soil of exhaustless fertility. 
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INHABITANTS. 


The civilized inhabitants numbered only a few thousands. 
They resided in small villages and thin settlements, widely 
scattered in narrow belts along the shore of the Mississippi 
and up the valleys of its tributaries, mostly within a day’s ride 
on horseback from the “Father of Waters.” All beyond was 
lying out in the sunshine beneath a serene sky untouched by 
the hand of civilized man, as God and His good angels made it. 

Their number, as shown in the census tables of 1840, was 
only 43,112 —a little more than half that of the present popu-- 
lation of the city,of Des Moines. Their aggregate wealth 
was very small and their domestic condition primitive. A 
large majority of their habitations, in both villages and 
country settlements, consisting of a single room for the use of 
a whole family, not greater in size on the average than sixteen: 
or eighteen feet square, constructed of unhewn logs cut from 
the trunks of small forest trees. The barest necessaries of 
life alone were attainable. The common comforts of civiliza- 
tion were veryrare. Luxuries were impossible. And social,. 
religious and educational opportunities were very meager. 


GROWTH IN POPULATION AND WEALTH. 


From this small beginning, as I found it fifty-one years ago,. 
has gradually arisen under God’s blessings and the industry, 
frugality and enlightened enterprise of its own people, the 
great State of Iowa, as we now behold it, with a population 
exceeding two millions, owning propery, real and personal, 
valued at not less than two thousand million dollars—more 
than equaling the average of the people of all the other States 
in‘the Union, and greatly surpassing many of them in annual 
productions and opportunities for social, intellectual and moral 
culture, surrounded by all the instrumentalities, conveniences,. 
comforts and many of the luxuries which make this epoch a 
marvel in the world’s history. 

Looking over this vast panorama, does it savor too much 
of egotism for one of my age and length of residence here to 
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say, in classic phrase, “I speak of men and things, all of 
which I saw and a part of which Iam?” For I must confess 
that as I look over lowa I do seem to myself to have been 
and to be a part, though a very small part, of this wonderful 
development. Of course, it is hardly necessary to ‘add that 
these marvelous achievements of the last half century in this 
state are not the output of the brain, the industry, the frugal- 
ity, the generosity, the patriotism and the philanthropy 
of any one man or woman, nor of any one hundred, one 
thousand, or ten thousand of them, but are the outgrowth of 
the common efforts of all of us. It is therefore only with 
just pride that we may truthfully say the masses of the people 
of Iowa to-day possess, per capita, more of the means of 
rational enjoyment than any other community of two million 
men, women and children on this earth. 


MAN’S HIGHER NATURE. 


And with this marvelous material growth has come to this 
people a corresponding spiritual, intellectual and moral develop- 
ment, culminating in the social graces and requirements of 
civilized life; the natural fruitage of material abundance, ease, 
comfort and leisure, as demonstrated by the history of all the 
great nations, ancient and modern. 

Doubtless that faculty of the human mind which gives birth 
to the perception of what is styled “the beautiful,” is common 
to all mankind. Its elements are displayed by the Creator’s , 
handiwork in everything around us. It is found in the out- 
line, form, color, sound and motion of everything we touch, 
hear and see. But while men are struggling against adver- 
sity for a mere existence this heaven-born faculty may remain 
dormant. And then under more favorable conditions, like 
vital seed buried for a time in fertile ground, spring up and 
bear abundant fruit. 

In the hearts of all such people a craving for the joys which 
the contemplation of the beautiful brings is as imperious as 
the demand of the needy for food, raiment and shelter. Its 
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gratification is a real necessity for the cultured and refined. 
This has been true of all cultured people of every age, and 
doubtless will continue to be so to the end of time. And in 
the opinion of christian believers the contemplation of the 
beautiful will constitute a large part of the joys in God’s 
presence in the celestial world. 

It is the craving for the beautiful which has led the people 
of Iowa, of this generation, up to the possession of the graces 
and refinements of this higher spiritual plane, and to the 
observance of what is called “ correct taste” in their personal 
attire; in the construction and embellishment of the comfort- 
able homes in which so many of them now reside; of the 
temples of learning where their sons and daughters are 
instructed as students of science, languages, literature and 
art; of the splendid cathedrals and ornate churches where 
they worship; and of the public edifices where their official 
business is transacted; and also to appreciate, at least, the 
still higher glories revealed in music, in poetry, and in the 
creations of the painter’s pencil and the sculptor’s chisel. 


COMMENCEMENT OF ART PERIOD IN IOWA. 


It is the entrance of the people of Iowa on this higher 
plane, where the great nations of antiquity dwelt, and which 
has been reached by some of the great people of modern 
times, that we fondly believe, led our Legislature, a few years 
ago, to order the construction of yonder edfice across the 
lawn, known as the Iowa State capitol, at a cost of several 
million dollars—the equal in architectural beauty and fitness 
for its intended uses—if not superior—to any other State 
capitol in America; to be followed by a much smaller—very 
modest—but more ornate structure, whose corner stone is 
now about to be put in its proper position, at the Commission- 
ers’ request, by our fellow citizens, members of that ancient 
order who are the reputed custodians of the traditions of the 
heaven appointed architects and craftsmen of that wonder of 
antiquity—God’s own temple at Jerusalem, to be known dur- 
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ing the coming centuries, as the Iowa Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Monument, ordered by the Legislature to be erected as an 
expression on the part of our people of their appreciation of 
the patriotism and distinguished soldierly bearing of about 
eighty thousand of their fellow citizens, who thirty years ago 
or more voluntarily dropped their peaceful pursuits, put on the 
panoply of war, marched to the front to overthrow their 
country’s foes, to preserve the Union and to perpetuate civil 
liberty in the world. 


INCEPTION OF THIS UNDERTAKING. 


It is not improper to say here that this work now com- 
mencing had its inception with our veteran Union soldiers 
themselves. In the month of December, 1887, a large num- 
ber of the Iowa Grand Army posts, in a memorial addressed 
to the General Assembly, modestly said in phrase which I 
cannot improve: 


Wie the mem pers OL... cc aes-y « Post, G. A. R., your fellow citizens 
and constituents, respectfully :epresent that we, together with about 
80,000 of our comrades from the state of lowa, spent several long and 
bloody years in the Union armies, far away from our homeand loved ones, 
performing what seemed to us to be a very important and an indispen- 
sable service for our common country to secure the preservation of the 
Union and the perpetuation of our free institutions. We feel that it is not 
too much for\us to say that in the performance of this service we brought 
no discredit to the name of our beloved State 

We personally know that the Iowa troops never shirked any duty 
required of them in the field, and never faltered in the presence of their 
foes. And we do not think it would be regarded as offensive egotism for 
us to say that the Iowa Union soldiers have never had cause during the 
whole history of this war to feel humiliated by a comparison of their con- 
duct in any emergency, however trying to human courage, with their most 
illustrious comrades from the other states of the Union. 

Your memorialists also represent that while engaged in the foregoing 
service a large number of our comrades fell in the battle and died of 
wounds and diseases received and contracted in the field,so that on our 
return to our beloved State at the close of this terrible war, the ranks of 
our several regiments were terribly thinned, for very many of our bravest 
comrades had answered the roll call from the other side of the dark 
river. And during the succeeding twenty years and more our cherished 
comrades, obedient to the inexorable mandate, have been continuously 
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passing away. Our numbers are already comparatively few. Presently 
all will have passed across the dark stream. 

It surely cannot be regarded as unreasonable that we should desire that 
what we did and why we did it should: be remembered by the coming gen- 
erations. 

Your memorialists therefore most respectfully state that before they 
are all thus called away, they desire to unite with their other fellow citi- 
zens who had not the honor of serving in the field, a large majority of 
them being then too young and born since the war closed, in the erection 
of a monument on the public grounds at the capitol of our State, to be sur- 
mounted by an equestrian statue, representative of Iowa Union soldiers, 
as amemento of our admiration, respect and love for all of them. 

And believing, as we do, that every patriotic citizen of the State will 
desire to pay his equitable proportion of the reasonable cost of such a 
work of art, for such a purpose, we respectfully request your honorable 
bodies to make such an appropriation of money from the State treasury as 
will be required to erect an equestrian statue which will fitly and prop- 
erly commemorate the deeds and sacrifices of the Iowa soldiers, to be 
expended by the Governor with the advice of his official counselors, or by 
such person or persons as your honorable bodies may in your wisdom 
indicate and direct.”’ 


Such an appeal could not be disregarded by any Iowa legis- 
lator. Every member and senator knew that these brave 
men had greatly understated their own worth to the State 
and nation. The whole civilized world had noted their self 
sacrificing courage, sustained valor and efficient heroism 
throughout the bloody years of this terrible war. Bayard 
Taylor, the world renowned author, a Pennsylvanian by birth, 


said of them under the caption 
IOWA PATRIOTISM. 


“ Out of the breadthless wilderness of sixty years ago, 84,017—I linger 
lovingly on the number—84,017 boys in blue ae swelled the Federal 
legions. There has been precisely time enough since 1840 to grow one 
man to prime, and in that year of grace there was not that many human 
beings inall the State by more than 40,000! She had 43,112 men, women 
and children all told, in 1840, and seventy-one soldiers in the army. Four 
batteries have spoken for her. Ten regiments of cavalry have heard the 
bugles and thundered to the carnage. Forty regiments of infantry closed 
up the solid front. And 15,000 have fallen. And what ona they were 
and how splendid the record they have made for Iowa, liberty and God. 
How rich the meaning they have lent the legend of her coat of arms: 
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‘Our liberties we prize, our rights we will maintain. 
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And so the whole world spoke and wrote of the conduct 
of the lowa soldiers during the war of the rebellion. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION. 


The Twenty-second General Assembly responded favorably 
to the foregoing memorial, appropriated several thousand 
dollars to prepare a site and foundation “for the erection of 
a monument for the purpose” as the statute says, “of per- 
petuating an expression of the appreciation of the people of 
Iowa of the patrioitism, courage and distinguished soldierly 
bearing of their fellow citizens as manifested during the war 
of the rebellion,” and designated “the Governor of the State 
James Harlan, Samuel J. Kirkwood, George G. Wright, 
Edward Johnstone and D. N. Richardson, a Commission with 
authority to advertise for and examine plans for such monu- 
ment, and report to the next General Assembly upon the 
plans submitted.” 

[Edward Johnstone and S. J. Kirkwood have deceased, and George G. 
Wright resigned. These vacancies were filled by the appointment of H. 
H. Trimble, Mrs. Cora C. Weed and C. H. Gatch. And two, E. Townsend 


and L. E. Mitchell, have been added to the original number by legislative 
enactment. ] 


The execution of this law called forth forty-eight distinct 
designs with drawings from that number of ‘distinguished 
architects and artists. After careful examination and compari- 
son the Commission recommended to the Legislature for adop- 
tion the design of Mrs. Harriet A. Ketcham, of Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, it being in their opinion more completely in accord with 
the requirements of the statute than any of the others, as 
well as being aiso a work of a very high order of artistic 
merit, comparing favorably in beauty, expression and fitness 
with similar works of art found anywhere in the world. 

The Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth General Assemblies 
virtually approved Mrs. Ketcham’s design by appropriating 
about one hundred and fifty thousand dollars for its erection, 
by the enactment of a statute locating it on the plat of ground 
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where we now stand, and by the continuation of the official 
life of the members of the Commission who recommended it. 


CHARACTER OF MONUMENT. 


It is not deemed needful, in this presence, to give a descrip- 
tion of the monument further than to say its platform, as you 
see it, is sixty feet square, its entire height when completed will 
be one hundred and thirty-five feet; the platform, base and 
shaft will be of granite; it will be surrounded, crowned and 
ornamented with forty odd statues, medallions, battle scenes 
and other embellishments to be constructed of bronze. 

Three or four of the statues will be allegorical, signifying 
Iowa, History and Victory. The others will be made from the 
figures of real Iowa soldiers. None of them will be dummies, 
modeled from the bodies of good-looking hoodlums picked up 
on the streets by the artist, to be dubbed ‘ideal soldiers;” 
but they will be copies of the actual bodies, limbs, arms, heads 
and faces of soldiers created by God Almighty Himself to 
defend Iowa and the Nation. ‘They will be placed on and 
around this monument simply as representatives of their 
comrades, and will not bear any name or insignia to distin- 
guish any of them from all the others who are held to be 
equally meritorious. But the name of every Iowa soldier 
who served during the war of the rebellion with a copy of the 
Constitution of the United States and of the State of Iowa, 
will be hermetically sealed in a metallic case and safely de- 
posited in the heart of this corner stone, there to remain for- 
ever, signifying that the people of lowa would if they could 
make the fame of their defenders eternal! 


BOTH BEAUTIFUL AND INADEQUATE. 


The members of the Commission think that they have thus 
far done the very best which they could do, with their limited 
capacity and the small means placed under their control by the 
Legislature; and that as a work of art, when completed, with 
Victory standing erect on its summit holding out a wreath to 
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crown with fame Iowa’s soldiers represented around its base, 
and a battle scene on its face portraying an Iowa regiment, 
true to accurate history, leading the whole Union army, at 
Fort Donelson to victory inside the enemy’s fortifications; and 
another scene, even more ylorious, representing the same 
soldiers at the triumphant close of the war, joyfully, and 
quietly, returning to their peaceful homes, it will not be 
discreditable to the people of the State, and that as a mem- 
orial of splendid courage displayed in a good and great cause, 
fruitful of magnificently beneficent results to a grateful country, 
it will be acceptable to the soldiers whom it is intended to 
honor. 

Nevertheless we are painfully impressed with the convic- 
tion that it will very imperfectly express the appreciation of the 
people of Iowa of “the courage, patriotism and distinguished 
soldierly bearing” in the field of any one of their regiments. 

Not even of lowa’s First Infantry, ninety day men, at 
Wilson’s Creek, who volunteered to assist in fighting that 
great battle against fearful odds after the expiration of their 
legal term of service, thus securing the applause of the 
nation, and setting an example of effective patriotism and sub- 
lime courage at the very beginning of the struggle for all 
other Union soldiers to follow; 

Nor of the Seventh Iowa Infantry at Belmont, one of Gen- 
eral Grant’s first hard fought battles; 

Nor of the Iowa Second Infantry, who charged over the 
enemy’s ramparts, hitherto deemed impregnable, and planted 
our flag triumphantly within his ‘works, followed by the Iowa 
Seventh, Twelfth, and Fourteenth, thus securing to the 
country Grant’s first great victory at Fort Donelson, and for 
themselves the cognomen “ bravest of the brave;” 

Nor of the Second, Third, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Eleventh, 
Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Towa Infantry at the battle of Shiloh; 


Nor of the Third Iowa Infantry at the battle of Blue Mills 
Landing; 
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Nor of the Fourth, Ninth, Thirtieth, Thirty-first and 
Thirty-fourth Iowa Infantry, and other supporting Iowa troops 
at the battle of Chickasaw Bayou; 

Nor of the Fourth, Ninth and Thirty-first Infantry at the 
battle of Lookout Mountain; ; 

Nor of the Fifth, Tenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Iowa 
Infantry at the battle of Iuka; 

Nor of the Third, Fifteenth and other regiments of Iowa 
Infantry and Fourth Cavalry at the siege of Jackson; 

Nor of lowa’s two brigades under the command of Dodge 
and Vandever at the battle of Pea Ridge; 

Nor of the Fifth, Tenth, Seventeenth, Twenty-fourth and 
Twenty-eighth Iowa Infantry at the battle of Champion Hill; 

Nor of the Fourteenth Iowa Infantry at the capture of Fort 
De Russey; 

Nor of Shane’s and Williamson’s lowa brigades, including 
Eighth Cavalry and First and Second Iowa Batteries at the 
battles of Atlanta; 

Nor of the Second, Fifth, Seventh, Tenth, Eleventh, ‘Thir- 
teenth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth Iowa Infantry and 
Second Iowa Cavalry at the battle of Corinth; 

Nor of the Seventeenth Iowa Infantry at Fort Hill; 

Nor of the Eighteenth and Twenty-first lowa Infantry in 
the defense of Springfield; 

Nor of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Iowa Infantry and 
First Iowa Cavalry at the battle of Prairie Grove; 

Nor of the Twentieth Iowa Infantry at Sterling Farm; 

Nor the First Iowa Cavalry and detached troops under 
General Vandever at the capture of Van Buren, Arkansas; 

Nor of the Fifth lowa Cavalry in the Rosseau campaign; 

Nor of the Twenty-first, Twenty-second, Twenty-third, 
Twenty-fourth and Twenty-eighth Iowa Infantry at the battle 
of Hartsville and Port Gibson; 

Nor of the Third and Fourth Iowa Cavalry in the battles 
with Price near Springfield, Selma and Columbus; 

Nor of the twenty-six Iowa regiments of Infantry, Third 
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and Fourth Cavalry and First and Second Iowa batteries that 
participated in the assault on Vicksburg; nor the thirty Iowa 
regiments who aided in the capture of that Gibraltar, splitting 
the Confederacy in ‘twain, enabling the waters of the Missis- 
sippi, as President Lincoln expressed it, “to run once more 
unvexed to the sea;” 

Nor of the twenty-second, Twenty-fourth and Twenty- 
eighth Iowa Infantry, at the battle of Winchester; 

Nor of the Twenty-first and Twenty-third Iowa Infantry at 
the battle of Black River Bridge; 

Nor of the Twenty-third lowa Infantry at the battle of 
Milliken’s Bend; 

Nor of the Twenty-second and Twenty-fourth Iowa Infantry 
at the battles of Sabine Cross Roads and Fisher’s Hill; 

Nor of the Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth Iowa Infantry at 
the capture of Columbia, South Carolina, on the return of 
Sherman’s army from its march to the sea; 

Nor of the Fourth, Ninth, Twenty-fifth, T'wenty-sixth, 
Thirtieth, Vhirty-first and Thirty-fourth Iowa Infantry under 
the command of General Steel at the capture of Arkansas 
Post; 

Nor of the T'wenty-second, Twenty-fourth and Twenty- 
eighth Iowa Infantry at the battle of Cedar Creek; ; 

Nor of the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Ninth, Tenth, Seventeenth, 
Twenty-fifth, Twenty-sixth, Thirtieth and Thirty-first Iowa 
Infantry at the battle of Chattanooga, followed by the battles 
of Look-Out Mountain, fought largely above the clouds, 
which resulted in the expulsion of the Confederates from Ten- 
nessee, and, as our Iowa_historian says, in making General 
Grant generalissimo of all the Union armies of the United 
States; 

Nor of the Seventeenth and Thirty-first, lowa Infantry and 
their other lowa comrades at the battle of Resaca: 

Nor of the Fourteenth and Thirty-second Iowa Infantry at 
the battle of Pleasant Hill; 

Nor of the Fifth, Twenty-ninth, Thirty-third and Thirty- 
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sixth Iowa Infantry and Third Iowa Battery at the battle of 
Helena: ; 

Nor of the Twentieth and Thirty-fourth Iowa Infantry, who 
fought as land supports with Admiral Farragut at the capture’ 
of Forts Gaines and Morgan, resulting in the surrender of New 
Orleans: 

Nor of.the Second Iowa Battery, the Second, Fifth and 
Eighth Iowa Cavalry, and the Twelfth, Twenty-seventh and 
Thirty-fifth Iowa Infantry at the battle of Nashville; 

Nor of the Thirty-sixth Iowa Infantry at the battle of Mark’s 
Mills; 

Nor of the Thirty-third, Iowa Infantry at the battle of Jen- 
kin’s Ferry; 

Nor of the Sixth Regiment of Iowa Cavalry at White 
Stone Hill; 

Nor of the Thirty-ninth Iowa Infantry at the defense of 
Allatoona, denominated by the historian as the Thermopyle of 
the war; 

Nor of the Twelfth Iowa Infantry and other Iowa troops 
in the battles ending in the surrender of Mobile; 

Nor of the Seventh, Twelfth and Fourteenth Iowa Infantry 
at the capture of Ft. Morgan; the Seventeenth at Ft. Hall; 
the Thirty-second at Pleasant Hill; the Fifth and Tenth 
Infantry and Second Cavalry at Island No. 10; the Eleventh, 
Thirteenth, Fifteenth and Sixteenth Iowa Infantry at Kenesaw 
Mountain; the First Cavalry at the capture of Little Rock; 
the Sixth, Ninth, Tenth, Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth Iowa 
Infantry at Missionary Ridge; the Third, Eighth, Eleventh, 
Thirteenth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Twenty-seventh Iowa 
Infantry in Meridian Raid; the thirteen Iowa regiments of 
Infantry in Sherman’s “ March to the Sea,” the Fourth, Ninth, 
Twenty-fifth, Twenty-sixth, and Thirtieth Iowa regiments at 
the battle of Ringgold; the Fourteenth Iowa Infantry at Old 
Town; the Twentieth Iowa Infantry at Sterling Farm; the 
Twelfth, Fourteenth, Twenty-seventh and Thirty-fifth Iowa 
Infantry and Second and Fourth Iowa Cavalry at Tupelo; the 
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Fifth Iowa Infantry at Tunnel Hill; the defeat of four hundred 
confederates by /wo companies of the Twelfth Iowa Infantry 
at White river; the Fifth Iowa Cavalry at Jonesborough; the 
same regiment in Rosseau’s Raid; the Thirty-eighth lowa 
Infantry at the capture of Ft. Morgan; the Twenty-second 
Towa Infantry in the trenches before Petersburg, Virginia; 
the Second Iowa Cavalry at the battle of Franklin; the 
Twenty-ninth Iowa Infantry at the battle of Terre Noir; the 
Thirty-third Iowa Infantry at the battle of Jenkins’ Ferry. 

Nor of the other Iowa Union soldiers whose opportunities 
were less conspicuous, though equally meritorious, who all 
fought with unfaltering courage throughout the war of the 
rebellion. 

No, no, my countrymen, the monument which shall arise on 
this foundation of granite, though as faultless in its proportions 
as a divine incarnation, as pure in design as the heart of the 
daughter of lowa who conceived it, as radiant in beauty as a 
morning star, and as simple and apt in the story it wiil tell of 
glorious deeds performed as the history of creation, it would 
fail to properly proclaim the admiration of the people of lowa 
for her heroic defenders. 

Nor would any or all of the grander—though not more 
beautiful—works of monumental art of the great nations, 
ancient or modern—naming a few of them—commencing more 
than 3,000 years before the birth of the Savior with the Pyra- 
mids, Cleopatra’s Needles and Pompey’s Pillar in Egypt; and 
coming down to the towers and temples in Babylon; noting the 
colossal statue of Jupiter, constructed of ivory and gold by the 
world’s greatest sculptor, Phidias, at Olympia; the colossal 
Statue of Athens, the Parthenon, and arch of Hadrian at Athens; 
the Colossus of Rhodes; Trajan’s Column, Arch ‘of Titus, 
Quadrangle Arch of Janus, Arch of Constantine, Column of 
Marcus Aurelius, Mausoleum of Hadrian and obelisk at the 
Lateran at ancient and modern Rome; Column of Constantine 
at Constantinople; Nelson’s Column on Trafalgar square in 
London; Madeleine Temple of Victory, Arc de Triomphe, Col- 
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umn of Napoleon and Column of Grand Army at Paris; 
Temple of Walhalla in Bavaria; ‘Yay Mahal in Agra, India, 
which history tells employed 30,000 artisans twenty-two years 
in construction; and the untold thousands of monumental 
works of art which I can not now delay to mention in detail, 
none of them nor all of them combined could adequately 
express Iowa’s appreciation of the patriotic deeds, of her 
immortal heroes, because the grandeur of the human soul 
which enables men to sacrifice themselves for their country, for 
freedom and for their race, can never be adequately expressed 
by material things. 

Nevertheless, those who deserve such sacrifices will always 
endeavor to perpetuate the memory of their benefactors. 
Peoples that neglect to do this havea sure passport to oblivion. 

The poet Simonides inscribed on the monument erected by 
‘the Greeks to record the story of Leonidas and his three hun- 
dred Spartan comrades who fell at Thermopyle these words: 


“Go, stranger, and to Lacedemon tell, 
That here, obeying her behest, we fell.” 


Of this epigram Christopher North wrote: 


‘Tis but two lines, 
All Greece had them by heart; 
She forgot them, and Greece 
Is living Greece, no more!”’ 

So it always has been; and so it always will be. A people 
that neglect and forget the heroes who fight their battles must 
inevitably perish. 

Iowans, shall not this moument, so beautiful, so appropriate, 
so creditable to Iowa, and acceptable, it is hoped, to our 
defenders, become only the pioneer of still greater works of 
art, hereafter to arise in honor of our fellow citizens who 
offered their lives for their government, for their country, for 
civil liberty and for the human race, until these Des Moines 
hills shall be radiant with their glory. 
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EARLY SETTLEMENT OF CEDAR RAPIDS. 


[The following article is a’part of two chapters from “Pioneer Life in and 
about Cedar Rapids, from 1839 to 1849,’’ by Rev. Geo. R. Carroll, that part 
of it entitled “The Indian Visitors’ being written by Mrs. Elizabeth H. 


Jones, in a letter to her niece.] 


LTHOUGH the strip of country which includes Linn 
county had been purchased by the Government 
from the Indians, a year previous to our arrival, yet 

they lingered about their old hunting grounds in great numbers 
apparently loath to turn their backs upon the beautiful country 
that had been their home so long, and whose ample hunting 
grounds had afforded them such abundant supplies of game. 
There are few, if any, people in this country who are not 
familiar with the fact that the habit of the Indians is to travel 
in single file, so that when a company of one or two hundred 
passes over any region of country for the first time, it is suff- 
cient to make a well beaten trail by the time the last one comes 
along. But I think there are not many who can realize what 
a strange sight it is to see these long drawn out caravans 
moving along mounted on their ponies. The old chief or- 
leader riding in advance followed by his warriors and hunters; 
the squaws riding on the right instead of the left side of the 
pony; the papooses stowed away in baskets or bags that were 
swung over the backs of the ponies; the tents and rush mat- 
tings covering up some of these little pack horses so that you 
could scarcely see them, all following on one after another ina 
string that would seem almost interminable. 

One of their trails passed over the mound, and it was indeed 
a picturesque sight to which we were often treated to see these 
long caravans passing over on their way to some new camping 
ground. 

The Indians are very fond of making maple sugar, and 
even after they had been removed to their new home further 
west, they would return in the spring to engage in their old 
occupation of sugar making. 
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| Praleinall VGYOTCES, 
40. 0 Carsoté- 


I remember that one time when visiting one of the sugar 
camps the older men and Indians got up a wrestling match 
between us boys and the young Indians of our size and age. 
I found the one that I had the contest with as quick and active 
as. a kitten and a hatd one tohandle. I do not remember who 
came out best, but 1 presume the Indian did, otherwise I 
would have remembered it, had I been victor. At any rate, it 
afforded fine sport for the onlookers, and we found that even 
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a stoical Indian could relax his countenance into a broad smile 
and sometimes could break out into quite’'a hearty laugh. 

This meeting with an Indian boy was a new experience to 
me but that experience was not without its. beneficial results. 

For one thing I made the important discovery at that time 
that the Indians had not yet learned the use of the fine comb. 

For some time after that close contact with the Indian boy 
my head felt quite uncomfortable, but with the careful attention 
which I received, I soon recovered my normal condition. I 
could never rid myself, however, of the salutary impression 
made upon my mind, at that time, that it was not best to be on 
too familiar terms with these red-skinned youngsters. And so 
that one experience was enough to last me a lifetime. I have 
never wrestled with one from that day to this. 

The Musquakie Indians who occupied this country, were 
made up of two weaker tribes, the Sacs and Foxes. They 
were always peaceable, and I do not remember that they ever 
did us any harm, except perhaps to annoy us a little by beg- 
ging. But all we had to do at such times was to say “ Puck- 
a-chee,” which means go away, and they would generally 
retreat in good order and without complaint. 

There was one winter a camp of Indians on the slough, and 
among them there was one who owned a remarkably fine iron 
gray mule. He was probably worth two or three common 
ponies, and so of course the dusky owner was very proud of 
him. One night the mule was stolen, and the poor old Indian 
was nearly heart broken over his loss. He came the next 
morning quite early to our house, and tried to tell us of his 
great loss. He had made the discovery that it was a white 
man and not an Indian that had perpetrated the deed. 

He saw a pair of father’s shoes and he went and _ picked 
them up to show us that the tracks in the snow were made 
with shoes and not moccasins such as the Indians wore. 
These facts being brought out in the interview, father wrote 
them down together with a description of the mule, and 
directed the Indian to go on to Marion to see what could be 
done about it. 
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The result was that a company of men was soon organized 
and set out in hot pursuit of the thief. In a few days they 
returned with both the mule and the thief, the former being 
delivered over to the owner, and the latter being confined in 
jail to await his trial. They found the thief in Wisconsin and 
at the next term of court he was duly tried and sentenced to 
the penitentiary, where he had ample time to reflect on the fact 
that although there were a few horse-thieves in Linn county; 
the majority of the people were law-abiding citizens and were 
determined that crime should be punished, even though it had 
been committed against a poor old Indian. 

Sometimes we would hear reports that the Indians were on 
the war-path, and of course there would be a good deal of 
uneasiness among the settlers, until the reports proved to be 
without foundation, which was always the case. 

It is said that on one occasion one of the denizens of the vil- 
lage on the Cedar river had some business at Marion which 
detained him till after dark. Approaching his home late in the 
evening, he heard a great noise and confusion that filled him 
with alarm. There was no mistaking those fearful yells and 
that ominous noise and confusion. Of course it was the Indians 
who were murdering the people and devastating the town, 
Thus mused the lonely night traveler; and so, turning his 
horse he rode back to Marion with all possible speed, and 
spread the news of the wholesale massacre of the people at. 
Cedar Rapids. 

Later it was discovered that there had been a wedding that 
evening and the boys were indulging in a little sport in the 
way of a charivari. It was a long time before our frightened 
fellow-citizen heard the last of the Indian scare. 2 

There is one thing that is worthy of note in regard to the 
Indians of those early days, and that is their honesty in the 
matter of paying their debts. The merchants traded with 
them quite extensively,and often trusted them to considerable 
amounts, for which they would take their notes. ‘They would 
take hold of the pen in a very awkward way and make their 
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‘mark while the merchant would write down their long, jaw- 
breaking names which they would pronounce in his hearing. 
Sometimes the payments were long delayed, but the Indians 
never failed to come at last and pay their debts and take up 
the notes. 

One peculiarity of their doing things was that they wanted 
to go to the very spot where they bought the goods and then 
pay for them article by article as they purchased them. 

Mr. Hook changed his place of business at one time before 
the Indians were ready to pay their debts, and so he always 
had to go back to the old stand before they were ready for 
business, and then they would recall the articles one by one 
and pay for them separately. 

It was said of one Indian who traded with Greene & Bros., 
that he died before the debt was paid, but his friends came and 
brought a pony which they turned over to their creditors. and 
so settled the account. 


“THE INDIAN VISITORS: 


“T had never seen any Indianssave a few of the civilized Sen- 
ecas near Buffalo and I expressed so great a desire to see 
some of the wild Indians of the West, that your father prom- 
ised when some encamped near enough, he would take me to 
their camp. 

“In the late fall, one bright, beautiful morning, when I was 
just getting up, your father called to me to hurry and come out 
doors for he had something for me to see. 

‘I hurried on my dress and rushed out and saw a sight that 
delighted me. Just below the house crossing the river, was a 
company of Indian warriors on horses, dressed in full war-like 
costume, armed with knives and tomahawks, which glittered in 
the morning sun’s rays as did bead wrought helmets and moc- 
casins, while their stately and tall plumes nodded gracefully in 
the breeze. 

“It was a gay and striking cavalcade which came dashing 
past us as we stood gazing, I in great wonder and interest. 
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“Your father who had formerly traded with some Indian 
tribes in Michigan could make himself understood by them and 
courteously saluted them as they passed, which salutation they 
gallantly returned, pointing and telling I suppose where they 
were going, they pranced on, I looking after them till they 
all disappeared in the forest beyond, and wishing they would 
return so that I could see more of them. 

«After nightfall, the same day, we were sitting in pleasant 
converse before the large open fire-place, in which small logs 
were burning briskly, sending forth a bright light, when sud- 
denly the room filled up with numbers of Indians, who stole in 
so noiselessly that we had not the slightest sign of their 
approach till they were all about us, shorn of all the gay trap- 
pings of the morning, their blankets, even, ready to fall from 
their almost naked bodies. It seems that they had been to 
receive their semi-annual annuities from government to whom 
they had sold their ‘hunting grounds’ and, like many white 
men when paid off, had been: where they could buy ‘fire 
water,’ and this was the result. " 

*Perbaps they made us the evening call because your father 
had shown himself so friendly, and wc had all greeted them:so 
heartily in the morning. Once in the house, with the warmth 
of the fire they grew hilarious, then some quarrel began 
among themselves and they became ill-natured and boisterous. 

«“T began to grow frightened and the moments grew long, 
and my alarm increased as I saw your mother was looking 
anxious, too. 

“Only one seemed composed and sober, and he, evidently 
seeing our fears, lighted the ‘pipe of peace,’ smoked and 
handed it to your father, who would not take it even when 
your mother urged him to do so, but insisted on their leaving, 
which they did not seem inclined to do, 

«My fears grew apace as their noise increased. I made my 
way into the darkness of the only room besides the one they 
occupied, imagining ourselves all scalped, etc., with no pos- 
sible help at hand, while all through the din, I could hear your 
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father’s imperative tones bidding them ‘begone,’ and your 
mother begging him to deal gently with them, for fear of 
further hostilities, while alone in the dark, I prayed for Divine 
protection for us all. 

‘Finally, the invaders left, and quiet was restored, but what 
I suffered in that hour cannot be described, and that whole 
night, I could not sleep, having the feeling that they would 
return and slay us all and burn the house. My curiosity was 
fully satisfied, and I never wanted tosee any more wild Indians.” 


IOWA BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


IONEER Lire in anp Around CEpDAR Rapips 

FROM 1839 TO 1849, is the title of a book of two 

hundred and fifty pages written and published by 

Rev. Geo. R. Carroll. In this work Mr. Carroll has made a 

very excellent contribution to local history. It is to a consider- 

able extent composed of biographical notices of the early 

settlers of that part of Linn County and, as in all cases, history 

is made up of the records of the leading events of the lives 

of the makers of such history, so is this book an excellent 

history of the county in which it was written during the fourth 
decade of the present century. 

There is too little of this work being done. Our early 
pioneers are fast passing away, their ranks being already 
sadly depleted, and it is only by some of them that such a 
work as this can be prepared. 

Every one of the eighteen counties in the old “ Blackhawk 
Purchase” should have such a historian as Mr. Carroll, and 
his work should be duplicated in each of them. 


History or New Lonpon, CONNECTICUT, FROM I612 TO 
1860, is a book of nearly seven hundred pages written by 
Frances M. Caulkins and published by H. D. Utley of that 
place. There has not a book of local history come to our table 
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so voluminous, so full in its detail and as well written as this. 
It has been well spoken of by such men as Edward Everett, 
R. C. Winthrop and George Bancroft. It is valuable as 
giving a true account of the “ Blue Lights” that were seen 
on that coast during the War of 1812. It should find a place 
on the shelves of every library devoted to history. 


THe Miptanp Monrut.y for October is before us. It is 
more than fulfilling its early promises, furnishing an excellent 
medium for Midland writers, and the best of literature for 
Midland readers. Its every article is a readable one and it is 
fast taking a front rank among the magazines. 


DEATHS. 


Mrs. SarAaH S. TROWBRIDGE, widow of the late Col. 
Trowbridge (who had been Librarian of the State Historical 
Society), died at her home in Iowa City, September 22, 1895, 
having nearly completed her eighty-fifth year. She was born 
at Newark, New Jersey, January 25, 1811, removing while 
young to Newark, Ohio, where she married her first husband, 
A. I. Willis, and where her two children were born. In 1840 
she came to Iowa City, where Willis died. In 1844 she mar- 
ried Col. S.C. Trowbridge, remarkable for exact remembrance 
of pioneer events, and dogmatic opinions expressed with epi- 
grammatic conciseiness, who died in 1888. Mrs. Trowbridge 
during the war was an active member of the Soldiers’ Aid 
Society, and in the early days her house was a favorite place, 
on account of her cheerful and gracious hospitality, for the 
social gatherings of the pioneers. Above all, she was a 
Christian woman, devoted to the charitable works taught by 
the Gospel. 

Miss Iowa FELKNER was born in Newport ‘Township, 
Johnson County, Iowa, March 1g, 1845, and died in Iowa City, 
October 4, 1895. She was the daughter of Henry and Eliza- 
beth Felkner, two of the most prominent and worthy pioneers 
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of this county. ‘Early in life she engaged in teaching. Upon 
the death of ber mother many years since, she became the head 
of her father’s household in Muscatine county and following 
the example of her saintly mother, the larger portion of her 
life was passed in caring for a large family of brothers and 
sisters, and cheering the declining years of her grand old 
father. Shortly after his death she became a resident of Iowa 
City, the home of her childhood. 

Miss Felkner occupied a position in society worthy of a de- 
scendant of the pioneers. How well her part in life was per- 
formed is attested by every person who enjoyed her acquaint- 
ance. Probably no one has ever dwelt in this community that 
so completely won the esteem, the respect, the love of all as 
did Miss Felkner. The genial warmth of her welcome will be 
recalled by many as a pleasant memory, when as a stranger 
they came among us and were cheered by her kindly greeting. 

In her youth she became a member of the Christian church 
and was always prominent in advancing the interests of that 
organization. Her pleasing methods and kindly ways gave 
her great advantage as a Sunday school teacher and worker. 
The impress of her teaching and example, has done much to. 
form the character of the children, youth and students who 
have come, within. the scope of her labors. 

Having passed her life in the community in which she was 
born, her last painful and lingering illness was borne with the 
fortitude of a martyr and when her warm heart was chilled. 
by the icy touch of death, her noble soul passed onward to 
the abode of the blessed. ee ai 


Ir will be seen that we have some valuable contributions to 
Iowa history in this number. 


Tue sketch of the life of Dr. Silas Totten, written in the 
pure English of Dr. Watson, his successor in the rectorship of 
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Trinity Church, is a link in the history of the State University, 
and the excellent portrait of Dr. Totten which accompanies 
the sketch will recall to those familiar with the institution in 
its early career, the strong personality of the second University 
President. 

Tne fascinating sketch of the Early Landscapes of Iowa by 
Prof. T. H. McBride, is like a pearl rescued from the waters 
of oblivion. When those who saw the west in its wildness 
are all gone who will be able to depict it in the real colors we 
find in this sketch, written by an eye witness impressed by its 
loveliness in his youth. 


Tue Outline of Early Instruction in Physics in the Uni- 
versity by Prof. Francis E. Nipher, is an opportune companion 
paper to the leading article of the number. Prof. Nipher’s 
long connection with the University as student and instructor, 
as well as his later experience as a professor in the Washing- 
ton University, renders his opinions on all educational subjects 
interesting and valuable. 


Tue short Historical Sketch of West Point by Lieutenant 
Vogdes is in the same line, containing much information con- 
cerning the chief Government Military School not generally 
known. Lieutenant Vogdes comes of an ancestry of soldiers 
and educators, his father having been a Brigadier General 
during the war and afterwards Colonel of the First Artillery, 
and on the maternal side his grandfather, Claudius Berard, 
was Professor of French at West Point in the early days of 
the Academy. Lieutenant Vogdes to the Board of Regents 
is one of the most acceptable, as he is with the University Bat- 
talion one of the most popular officers the War Department 
has detailed to the service of Ilowa’s chief institution of learn- 
ing. Fortunate has the University been in the list, now begin- 
ning to be a rather long one, of young officers of the army 
supplied to its corps of instructors, in the order of their service 
here including Lieutenants Schenck, Chester, Thurston, 
Knower and Califf of the Artillery, Read of the Cavalry, and 
now Vogdes of the Infantry. And the wives of those of 
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them who were married, from the first named to the last 
inclusive, by their graces and accomplishments have lent a 
charm to society distinguished in the social annals of the 
country for its elegance and refinement. 


Tue “ Roll Call,” written by Major Byers, of Des Moines, 
is one of the most beautifully impressive of the productions of 
this inspired author and gallant soldier, who by unanimous 
literary acclaim is accorded the title of « Poet Laureate” of 
Iowa. Thanks and a wish for his long life to the author of 
‘‘ The March to the Sea.” 


Tue Address at the “ Corner Stone” ceremonies by Hon. 
James Harlan, is given in this number almost the same as if 
appearing in print for the first time, for although published 
immediately after delivery in the Des Moines fegzster and 
perhaps other newspapers, it was among such a mass of other 
matter pertaining to the same subjéct that it has been over- 
looked or forgotten. It is a valuable historical paper, giving 
in very brief form the most salient actions of the troops from 
lowa—a short epitome of the services of the lowa regiments 
by a man who has served the State and Nation as zealously 
and famously as they did. When Harlan’s name is spoken 
an incense of honor rises to lowa, for from the beginning he 
has been a part of her proud history, and since the demise of 
Kirkwood. is well worthy the distinctive title of the “old 
man eloquent ” of Iowa. 


WE expect in the next (January) number to go back to 
the beginning, that is, to the very early history of Iowa. 
T. S. Parvin has promised to furnish us with a sketch of the. 
life of Chief Justice, (** Old Joe”) Williams, of the Territorial 
Court. This will be snatching a treasure from the destructive 
scythe of time. And what a man our dear old Professor is! 
Over and above Masonic lore, he is full of pioneer tradition 
and old settler reminiscence, a man of many parts, such a one 
as is not given to every State, or even every generation. 
When they put the coppers on his eyes the time for. his 
appreciation will begin. 
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